Poetic Values
ence, however, than his friend, John Peale Bishop. In a poem
the title of which adumbrates die learned, derisive melancholy
of the post-War period: This Dim and Ptolemaic Man, Bishop
exhibits the condensed imagery, the combination of anti-
poetic and lyrical vocabulary, of wit and feeling, which
characterized the verse of those years. The person in the poem
is not a dead but a living (and therefore a dying) man, and the
subject is not so much that man's fate as his obliviousness of
it, yet in spite of these differences, the piece nicely illustrates
a contemporary handling of the theme:
For forty years, for forty-one,
Sparing the profits of the sun,
This farmer piled his meagre hoard
To buy at last a rattly Ford.
Now crouched on a scared smile he feels
Motions spurt beneath his heels,
Rheumatically intent shifts gears
Unloosens joints of rustic years.
Morning light obscures the stars,
He swerves avoiding other cars,
Wheels with the road, does not discern
He eastward goes at every turn,
Nor how his aged limbs are hurled
Through all the motions of the world
How wild past farms, past ricks, past trees,
He perishes toward Hercules.
It is a totally different note which is struck by Hugh Mac-
Diarmid in his long metaphysical poem: To Circumjack Cen-
crastus, or The Curly Snake. This hymn to energy and intelli-
gence is written in synthetic Scots, which includes Scots words
having no English equivalents, as well as Gaelic and foreign
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